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[** Chinese footballers are to visit England.” —Echo.] 
PrRoPHETIC PIicTURE OF THE GREAT MATCH BETWEEN THE AH PING ROVERS AND THE TING JING BouNDERS. 


, rons | 








WAR TO THE—BUN, 


(“At a meeting of the London Master Bakers’ 
Protection Society it was stated that the north- 


determined to commence a crusade against hot 
cross buns. Those articles were most indigestible, 
and their consumption was against the public 
health.’”"—Daily Paper.] 
Ox, honest Master Bakers, hail ! 
Who an ill-gotten wealth disdain, 
And your own merchandise assail, 
To save us from an annual pain, 
Bidding us solemnly to shun 
The horrors of the Hot Cross Bun. 


Now haply butchers will protest 
(By your example made “ey - 

** Don’t buy our beef, ’tis not the best, 
Our mutton, too, is far too dear. 

Kind friends, we dare not tell a lie, 

Nor grow too wealthy—pray don’t buy!”’ 


Athirst when to the bar we go, 

A modest glass of ale to crave, 
The publican will answer, ** No! 

Your twopence you had better save.”’ 
And then, our thirst to counteract, 
Will proffer a teetotal tract. 





The corset makers will proclaim 

The evils that tight-laeing brings, 
And the costumers cry out shame 

On ladies wearing sea-gulls’ wings ; 
While doctors own with candid shrugs 
The deleteriousness of drugs. 


Yet as across the future field 

Each modern Qurxore thus careers, 
To you we'll not forget to yield 

The honour due to pioneers, 
As we remember how you made 
Against the bun your hot crusade. 





| 
| Dreaprut Fatrarism.—Never try to effect 
| & footing on the step of an omnibus in motion, 
| lest you be laid on your back in the road. For 
| it has been decided (see St. James’s Gazette, 
January 31) that as a matter of Common- 
| Sense Law (not the same as ‘‘ Common Law”’ 
without the “‘ sense ”’) ‘a passenger who con- 
| tributes to his own accident cannot recover.”’ 
| Poor passenger! His “ Exors.” should in- 
| Sist, in justice, according to Common-Sense 
Law, on the contributory Omnibus Company 
| Paying its half-share of the joint-victim’s 
| funeral expenses. 
Rintisiteenscen 


western district Committee of the Society had | J 


Maidenly Etiquette. 


Little Chris (etat. eight). I’ve a birthday 
party on Thursday, Evie. I should like 
you to come. 

Little Evie (etat. nine). I should love to, 


dear. 
Little Chris. But I couldn’t, you know, 
unless you asked me to tea first. 








QUESTION IN EXAMINATION PAPER FOR 
Vacancies In Banxina Hovuses.—‘ If any 
one receives a cheque marked ‘ Refer to 
drawer,’ should he at once take it to a 
dentist? If not, then say to what other 
‘drawer’ he can refer—top-drawer, lower- 
drawer, secret-drawer, spring-drawer ? ” 
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SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.—X. 


THE ‘‘Srop-car” or ‘‘CAWMELL” 
Easy CuHarr, 


A convenient and Pee easy chair. Belonged 
in 1885 to one of the first Members of the (Home 
Rule) Salvation Army. Unfortunately blown up 
ten — later, by cordite. Been repaired, an 

now brought into prominence, for temporary use 
only, owing to withdrawal, for various reasons, of 
other seats. Will stand a great deal of rough usage. 





Scotch fir, upholstered in ‘‘ Campbell” tartan. 





THE CRUISING CAB; OR, WHOA! 
IN LONDON. 
(A New Leaf from a Traveller's Log-book, 
turned over many years after ‘‘Hohenlinden,” 
thanks to the Police regulation of Feb. 1.) 


In London, when the sun was low 

Or high, the cabs would crawling go, 

And at a snail’s-pace was the flow 
Of traftic, blocked eternally. 


But London saw another sight, 
Thanks to Sir Epwarp Braprorp’s might, 
Commanding men in blue to right 
The mischief with rapidity. 
In far suburban yards arrayed, 
Each Jehu drove his sorry jade, 
To ply throughout the Strand his trade 
In street-eongesting rivalry. 


Then shook the sky with “‘ language ”’ riven, 
When back they straight were fareless driven, 
And open space at last was given 

o each pulsating artery. 


But bolder yet let London grow— 
We ’ve other nuisances to show, 
That need a prompt effective blow 
To vanish with celerity. 
Especially the wayward “‘ prams,” 
With gaping nurse-maid causing dams 
Along the pavement where she rams 
And charges one’s anatomy. 


The newsboys, too, that ‘‘ Winner!” yell, 
The strings of sandwichmen as well, 
And German bands we might expel— 
They ’re quite a superfluity. 
The combat deepens. On, ye brave! 
Policemen, high your truncheons wave ! 
Move on each loit’ring, loafing knave, 
Or run them in ex tempore ! 
Few, few shall part where many meet! 
Tis now full time to clear the street ! 
Hence we applaud the bobbies’ feat 
(No, not their feet!) with energy ! 





Ancestral Colour. 


“*Was Apam Black?’ is Professor 
Tuompson’s interesting query,” writes a 
correspondent, and continues, ‘‘ which de- 
mands a reply. I, Sir, am not a Quatuor- 
Millenarian, but I can swear that ADAM was 
Brack (and so was CHARLES, his brother), 
when last seen by me at their publishing 
office in Soho Square.” Yours, 

‘*Vipr Tantummy.” 





VOL. CXVI, 
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GIVING THEM WARNING. 


Hlectricity (to Submarine Cable and Land Telegraph). ‘‘1 DON’T LIKE TO GET KID OF OLD AND VALUABLE SERVANTS, BUT I'M AFRAID 





SHALL NOT BE ABLE TO KEEP EITHER OF YOU MUCH LONGER,” 
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RUS IN URBE. 
A CuorvUs FROM THE BirpDs. 


[** Thanks to the protection afforded them by the 
Metropolitan Wild Birds Act, many varieties are 
now domiciled in St. James’s and Hyde Parks | 
which have become almost extinct in other parts | 


















of the country.” —Daily Paper.] 


Strophe of Country Birds. 
Waituer, whither can we fly ? 
Sea-gull, rook, and raven, 

Throstle, mavis, lapwing shy, 
Lark that carols in the sky, 
Thus in chorus do we cry, 
** Where to find a haven?” 


Shady woods and valleys fair 
In the noonday dreaming, 

Do but hide the gin and snare, 

And the sportsman ambushed there— 
See his barrel gleaming! 

Death is lurking in the lea, 

On the moor, and by the sea; 

Every thicket, every tree 
Is with danger teeming. 


There is left no field nor fen, 
Where of old we nested, 

Where a cock may court a hen 
Safe and unmolested. 

In the country-side we die, 
Harried hither, thither— 

Whither therefore can we fly ? 
Whither? Whither? Whither? 


Antistrophe of Town Birds. 


We do know of sylvan glades 
That the fowler knows not ; 
Sunny lawns and sheltered shades, 
Shallows where the heron wades, 
Copses that no gun invades, 
Where the sportsman goes not. 


Here for our delight the rose 
Twines her magic bowers ; 
Gorgeous rhododendron blows, 
And a mingled fragrance flows 

From a million flowers. 
Foe no longer, even man 
Plays the good Samaritan, 
Comes to feed us when he can 
In his leisure hours. 


Ask ye where this haven lies 

Sweet with musk and lily ? 

No, ’tis not in Paradise— 
Nearer? Piccadilly. 

Then no longer weep and wail, 
Crying, Whither ? Whither ? 

Seek with us this verdant vale, 

Flying thither, thither! 








PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1900. 


(Submitted for Consideration.) 


Tuer Laws of France (obsolete). 
aesignation of the last member of the 
Court of Cassation. 

Batons of Marshals (no further use to 
their owners). 

The scales and sword of Justice rescued 
from an old curiosity shop. 

“ The Glories of France ; ” comic song. 
“Bluster and Bully: a Manual for the 
= ;”’ compiled by an Old Soldier. 

“ Tell that to the Submarines ;” the Im- 


perial Rescript translated from the Russian. 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ;” a 

guide-book to the Ile du Diable. 

“Who dares to talk of ’98;” a challenge 

to La Grande Nation from the rest of the 

European family. 
















































































First Detective (disguised as a Groom, to Bookmaker, who has been doing a little business with 
his Customers). ‘*‘ WHaT Opps?” 


Bookie (who has noticed the official boots). ‘‘TzN To ONE BAR THREE.” 
Detective. ‘‘ WHAT THREE DO YOU BAR?” " 
Bookie. ‘‘Wuy, You Two BLOKES AN’ THE BLOOMIN’ MAGISTRIT ! 





“ r ” fact; as, indeed, Lady Wrmsorne has done. 
WRITE ME DOWN AN ASS! It dawns upon me now that her Ladyship 
Sir,—Lady Wimsorne, who, if she were | was astonished, or her informant was asto- 
not a Gugst, would be quite a host in her- | nished, at the presence of only one donkey at 
self, has been electrifying the readers of the | the religious function described. Why, Sir, 
Times, and of other papers quoting there- |] have been in the midst of densely crowded 
from, with a tale of a donkey in church, | political gatherings, and not only have I 
present at some service and taking an active | seena donkey present (there were no mirrors, 
part in it. Her Ladyship did not describe | Sir), but have witnessed the repetition of the 
the donkey. But why thisexcitement about | Balaamitish miracle! Still 1 survive, and 
her assertion? Assuredly there should be | am yours and Lady W.’s very sincerely, 
none. Why, Sir, I have been in courts of “VicaR oF Bray.” 
law, in camps, in cathedrals, in lecture- 
rooms of seientific institutions and of 
universities, and never can I remember the 
wey ergy of donkeys as astonishing anybody. 
n fact, Sir, I think the singular fact of only | 
one donkey being present might have caused 





CoNUNDRUM BY THE CHEERFUL IDIoT.— 
. What is worse than “‘raining cats and 
ogs” ? A. Hailing cabs and ’busses. 








somebody to draw public attention to the| Apvicz ror a Docror.—Have patients. 
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Mother. ‘‘ You ARE HAVING A JOLLY GAME! 
Little Girl. ‘‘ Wett—sut J’M PLAYING WITH AIM!” 




















Isn’T IT GOOD OF GRANDPAPA TO PLAY WITH YOU LIKE THIS?” 








LORD GR-MTH-RPE’S COMMENTARIES. 


No. III. Lorp G. on Fox-nuntINna. 


S1r,—If but of course I don’t who could if he had not the acumen 
of a microscope which I never pretended to I understand Mr. 
| Harrison aright he is prepared when they have brought it off 
| (from where I wonder) to take ‘only such steps as may be advis- 
able under the circumstances.” 

Now I want to make my contention as clear as (no doubt they 
will be sorry when they see what I mean but those people are a 
judex damnatur lot so the nocens by which I want to indicate their 
pet clergyman naturally always gets off and then removes it to a 
different court) possible even to Mr. Harrison’s limited intelligence 
| and before I go any further I propose to pose him with an illustra- 

tion of these sort of things which he won't get out of unless which | 
| is absurd and that’s where it always must fail they take a new 
| position as he did when I told them they were a parcel of 
mendacious rascals or even worse (or better) according to which 
light you look at it so that it generally comes to the same thing or 
| more so which is what I said from the beginning. 

I remember about twenty-five years ago when the same kind of 
rows were (or was) going on all over the country and I myself 
| wrote some pamphlets which I shall explain later on meeting the 
late Archbishop Tart in the summer of 1880 at a garden party given 
by the Baroness Burpett-Courts and I then asked him point- 
| blank which was as if I had said in other words how many beans 
make five what he wanted me to do if such scoundrels still went 
on doing what they had declared they would do but had not yet 
| done in about six months’ time at the most, that being the period 
laid down in Lord Penzance’s admirable judgment, if ever there 
was one, on a totally different question but arising as they knew 
perfectly well out of the same dispute ; and the Archbishop at that 
time said nothing though what he might have said later if he had 
not unhappily died sooner I for one would never dream of imagini 








but of course there is only one thing he could have said an 


that was that I ought to denounce it publicly urbi et orbi which is 
what I intend doing as long as I have breath in my body or a pen | 
to write it with. : 
But suppose I meet a rector of a parish defying the deliberate 
judgment of the Court of Arches on a roan-coloured mare in the | 
first week of November when they are drawing it for the first time | 
and a fox am I to sit quietly by and merely gallop up to him with | 
a whole set of interrogatories neatly arranged by the Bishop's | 
chaplain for use on special occasions? Of course [ am not in the | 
position of a regular follower that being by statute (de vulpicidio, | 
3 & 4 Jac. I., cap. 17, where we are forbidden to use ‘‘ coulters or | 
Jloughshares save and except in the manner prescribed by His 
Majesty's most honourable Privy Council for that purpose law- | 
fully assembled and not otherwise ""—does Mr. Harrison who is 
naturally much more of a purblind fool than I think him though 
after this I shall think him more so than what he was when I | 
began to think him so want any more, if he does I can give | 
chapter and verse for it ?) but I have the same rights (jura equestria | 
which about settles it for him) as any layman attending in the | 
exercise of his rational daily exercise at the covert-side. 
That being so what in the name of common sense is the use of | 
Mr. Harrison asking me who said rats? If I said but I refuse to 
pledge myself about it rats I am ready to stick to it or to the sinking | 
ship as it soon will be if Mr. Harrison and his fellow-buffoons 
have their way which rats never yet have or will do as to which I | 
am not going to give any opinion at all in the way of a final 
judgment except to declare my own fixed and settled conviction 
that this method is the most pernicious nonsense and that is as 
you must agree a fairly moderate assertion after all the cant and 
hypocrisy to which these episcopal and other Harrisons have 
though I don’t deny that they are not honest or fools if that is 
what they are driving at accustomed us. 
Yours obediently, GR-MTH-RPE. 
P.S.—Next week I will smash Mr. Harrison for good though up 
to now I have dealt with him and all his sycophants that being 
what he probably likes about it far too leniently. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tue author of Elizabeth and her German Garden discreetly pre- 
serves her anonymity. But the secret must have been pierced by 
some of the acquaintances and guests of her German home. One 
safeguard in the pleasing exercise of a woman’s right to say what 
she likes of a sister is that the model for the free-handed drawing 
will be the last to recognise the fidelity of the portrait. Accepting 
that theory, we are left to full enjoyment of the scathing sketches 
of Irais, the young German matron, who, having been invited to 
pay a visit, showed no tendency towards homeward movement, and 
of Minora, the English girl of literary tendencies with her project 
of a book. ‘Just my impressions, you know, of your country. 
Anything that strikes me as curious or amusing I - it down, and 
when I have time shall work it up into something, I daresay.”” The 
bright conversation of the yy and the exceedingly clever 
indications of character are set in the framework of the much- 
beloved garden and of a country bounded on one side by the Baltic. 
“The sudden view of the sea from the mossy, pine-coloured 
height ; the wonderful stretch of lonely shore, with the forest to 
the water’s edge; the coloured sails in the blue distance; the 
freshness, the brightness, the vastness,’’” compose a scene marred 
| by mosquitoes. Everything has its compensating advantage. 
| When visitors have stayed too long, the hospitable Elizabeth, one 
| fine, hot morning, proposes a picnic to the Baltic. The un- 
_| suspecting visitors joyfully assent. They have a day with the 

| mosquitoes, and on getting back they think they will return to 
‘their own homes. These visitors are, of course, all women. 
| My Baronite is not sure which passion is the stronger with 
| the gentle Elizabeth, her love of flowers or her antipathy to 
| her own sex. She sedulously cultivates the assumption that she 
| herself is of German race. But no German is gifted with the par- 
| ticular kind of humour that sparkles over these pages, nor could 
| any write such excellent English. In only one sentence do Ger- 

man associations corrupt good English. en Elizabeth writes, 

| “I have been reading a Life of Luther, lent me by our Parson in 
| the intervals between looking round me and being happy,” she 
does not mean exactly what she says. The Parson did not walk 
|round her, beaming with joy, pausing at intervals to lend her 
| LurHeR. All she means is that she had been reading the book in 
| restful moments of a busy, happy day. 

“The Eyes have it!’’ Any one doubting the power of eyes has 
only to turn for ocular demonstration to the creepy-crawley, diaboli- 
cal vampirey mystery, entitled ‘‘ Maquita,”’ which is the first of four 
strangely weird stories to be found in Some Fantasies of Fate (Diacsy, 
Lone & Co.), by M. W. WELBorE, who the Baron, perpetrating a 
medisval conceit on the author’s name, hopes will “‘ bore” for more 
springs in that “‘ well” which is the source of his present supply; 
nor should he leave Well alone, the Baron being quite sure thet. 
having done so well, he had better stick to it, unless he can “ go 
one or two better.” But why leave us, not dissatisfied, but 
unsatisfied, and asking for a satisfactory finish to every story ? 
Of this present collection, the Baron strongly advises all who will 
listen to his words of wisdom to ignore the author’s arrangement 
of his own stories, and to place the second one, ‘‘ Rejected of Men,” 
—_ as its simple pathos will quiet the nerves after supping full of 

orrors. 

Blackwood, always worth half-a-crown, both in respect of 
| quantity and quality, comes out this month, not a modest magazine, 

but a portly volume. This present February marks the 1,000th 
number of Maga, and “the House” celebrate the event by 
scattering the largesse of a double number. It is full of good 
| things of diverse interest. My Baronite turns with keen interest 
| to Sir Joun Mowsray’s chat about his ‘‘ Seventy Years at West- 
minster.”’ The Father of the House of Commons is the only man 
living who could discourse on this particular theme. His 
reminiscences are charming, and the charm would be increased if 
he would only let himself go, chatting more about his personal 
experiences and acquaintances than of epochs of parliamentary 
history, record of which is accessible in books. Those who have 
a acquaintance with the benignant Father of the House of 
ommons know it is constitutional modesty that restrains his 





pen. It is difficult to convince him that matters pertaining strict] 
to himself can interest the busy world at the end of the ainstecnth 


century. That is a mistake he will have full opportunity to correct 
in future instalments, for of his three-score years and ten he has 
re-paced only one half the track. THE Baron DE B.-W. 





“WHO Is THE ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON GRAMMAR?” heads a 
letter from “‘H. A. T.,” who quotes a sentence from some corre- 
spondence in ‘‘a contemporary.” Mr. Punch caps “H. A. T.” by 
we the words of a certain well-known theatre-goer, now, alas, 
no longer among us, who uttered this immortal sentence, ‘‘ Me and 
him has took stalls.’ This, for grammar, has never been beaten. 





"INTS ON ’UNTING, BY 
ON CLOTHES. 


‘© Wuy NOT EMPLOY LocaL TALENT? SAVES HALF THE MONEY 
AND NO ONE CAN TELL THE DIFFERENCE.” 


"ARRY. 








“More Licut!”—All very right and proper to stop that 
bewildering and uncommonly flashy method of advertising by 
means of lightning-like ‘‘ search rays’’ that dart here and there and 
everywhere, illuminating the town with Somebody’s Something 
for the million, startling quiet pedestrians and many nervous 
horses, thereby causing danger to life and limb. But while the 
L.C.C. is able to see this trouble without spectacles, let it put em on 
and do something (if it is within its powers) first and foremost for 
the general ill-lighting of most London streets, which are still in 
comparative ye wo, or rather, darkness made visible by the feeble 
glimmering of weak lamps at rare intervals. In some not unfashion- 
able quarters, down S.W. way, after the shops, whence comes the 
strongest light, are closed, and after the fan-lights of private houses 
are extinguished, it is difficult for the most sober teetotaler, with the 
full use of his eyes, to see his way twenty yards ahead except on the 
clearest night. §8.W. lighting is only “better than nothing at all.” 


A Little Knowledge. 
Daisy (who has been studying Chrysanthemums). Matsy, do you 
know what’s a Double Begonia? ; 
Maisy (who has been ne the Classics). 
Yes! Of course, it’s the p 





** Double Big-onia”’ ? 
ural of One Big Onion. 





Wovt p it be disrespectful to call the originator of the Horseless 














If it has, who is the champion ? 


Carriage Corporation a company pro motor ? 
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MUSIC-HALL INANITIES. Il. 








MORTE D’HARCOURT. 
III. 
Tue CARNIVAL OF THE DgAD INNOCENTS. 


So to the vigil-feast full-dress they came. 

For he, Sir PorTE-DRAPEAU, against the eve 

Of that great campaign with the heathen 
host— 

Though not as yet elected to the lead, 

But asowny guessing how the choice should | 
all, 

As one who had been sounded ere the day 

To see if he were minded to consent, 

And anyhow was oldest hand of all 

Probed in the privy counsels of the State— | 

Haa called a feast, and summoned thereunto 

The faithful remnant; and the feast was 
named 

The Carnival of the Dead Innocents. 

Not that the name was good in point of | 
rhythm, 

But so Sir Boom-Le-vrar, who played the 
Fool— 

Having in mind that Epic where was told 

‘The Tournament of the Dead Innocence,” | 

Scanned also blankwise, though the original | 
Joust | 

Was, strictly speaking, prior to the Morte— | 

Half earnest, half in jest, had styled the 
show, 

Darkiy alluding to the blameless air 

Worn, during suicide for conscience’ sake, 


By Harcourt and his henchman, JEAN | With’ruin of their eager appetites, 
L’HonngerE. | Who asked, and got no answer, each of each, 
For some averred that that most doleful | If Harcourt’s ghost was likely to be sick 
knight | From insufficiency of obsequies, 
Himself had passed to where the talkers cease | Even as the splendid spook of swift Achilles, 
From making vain remarks. But others | And come again in some unearthly shape 
held | And cause annoyance, more than they could 
That he was neither innocent nor dead, bear 
Not he, nor yet that other, not at all; Comfortably: so wrought the doubt upon 
But both were lawless men, and both alive, them. 
Yea, flourishing as doth the wicked bay-tree, But some, that held by witchcraft, took and 
And never healthier in their whole careers, wrapped 
And full of going, having run away. A hemnely onion in their handkerchief, 
But there were those that drew a line and | For talisman to draw the tardy tear, 
held What time there should be mention made 
That one was innocent and he was dead, of him 
And one was not and he was wide awake; | As Ex-conductor. 
And meant to be a bramble in their ribs. But a few there were, 
So they distinguished. But Sir Boom-te- | Sceptics, that, looking on the feast askance, | 
VRAI— As something ’twixt a wedding and a wake, 
Because he loved the Truth exceeding much, | Sniffed at the nuptial element therein, 
And could afford to strain it now and then, | Much marvelling how Sir Bet-cuamp PortE- | 
Nor missed the keen phrase ever, false or | DRAPEAU, 
true— | Being a man of more than common wit, 
Ignoring nice distinctions, gave them both | Should wed a Widowed Party who had borne | 
The benefit of the doubt, and styled the show Her late bereavement with so light a heart. 
The Carnival of the Dead Innocents ; | Nay, was she Widowed ? Here again came in 
And laughed a little, being easily pleased. | The hideous doubt if he had really passed, 
So to the vigil-feast full-dress they came, | And, hot upon its heels, a burning sense 
Uncertain whether In Memoriam Of bigamy! "Twas said he had arranged 
Or otherwise. For still a sneaking doubt, | To pass toward Avilion—where was that? 
That wrought upon the conscience, racked | It might transpire to be a fancy name , 
them sore For Monte Carlo or the Chateau d’If, 
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HARCOURT’S PASTORAL. 


“BID ME TO LIVE, AND I WILL LIVE, 


THY PROTESTANT TO BE 


Rosert Herricr’s * To Anthea, who may command him anything.”’ 
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Sultry and far; but not so far nor sultry, 
No, nothing like it, as a certain place, 
Not the Unmentionable, but another, 
| That isle, “‘ the loneliest in a lonely sea,” 
| Where ENocn ARDEN stayed; and he came 
back, 
And very nearly spoilt a happy home! 
| Such doubts they had. 
But when Sir PorTE-DRAPEAU 
| Had eased their hearts with goodly meats 
and drinks 
Fizzing, that make the face of man to shine 
| With inward rapture, and the liberal mind 
| Mellows to acquiescence—then the doubts 
| Vanished that vexed erewhile the empty 


| 


maw, 
| Or were reduced by ninety-five per cent. ; 
While all the roseate dreams they ever had, 
Wherein the tide of war had seemed to turn, 
| And, turning, throw the heathen upside 


down 
|And generally break them, these same 
dreams, 
| Viewed through an ample after-dinner glow, 
| Were seen as double, curiously enough. 
| But what was said by him, Sir Ports- 
DRAPEAU, 
| Or never said aloud, but thought the more, 
There at the banquet—he that tells the tale, 
Says he will give in what he calls his next. 
But I, that know him well, know well he 
won't. 





TO A HARD-HEARTED EDITOR. 


SupposinG you should wish to know 
Why I am sad and dreary, 

Why I seemed overwhelmed by woe, 
And why I look so weary; 

The best of reasons I could state 
For being thus affected, 

My contributions have of late 
So often been rejected. 


(Soft Reply from H. H. Editor.) 


But now, my friend, you ‘ll joyous be, 


Chirp, smile, and be diverted ! Y, 


jes 
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SuFFICIENT ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE 
|Lyric Tueatre. —‘‘ Everybody” who is 
|“Anybody” is there to see Miss Nobody. 
Increasing success. ‘“ Fuller’’ (i.e., Lote 
Fuller) every performance. 





Because, for once, as you may see, oN 
Your lines are here inserted. mi ise 
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She (on the grey). ‘‘WHAT A HOT SUMMER WE HAD LAST YEAR!” 
He. ‘‘ Yes; BUT, IF YOU REMEMBER, THE SUMMER OF '50 WAS JUST SUCH ANOTHER.” 
[And that is the reason why now she never speaks as we pass by—nor even bows, 








A LAUGH AT THE “CRI.” 


“Attons! Marchons!” Messrs. MautBy and Linpo’s Soldier 
Boy at the Criterion is capital fun. Not a dull moment in two 
hours of it. Mr. WeEepon GrossmITH has never, except in one 
memorable piece, been better suited, and the perplexity, jealousy, 
misery, corporal and mental, of Montague Mendle are greeted with 
shouts of irrepressible laughter by a cruelly unsympathetic and 
hilarious audience. The more wretched he becomes the greater 
the delight of his “‘ friends in front.” And the Mr. Jonas Todden- 
ham of Mr. Matrsy, with the light hair and the egg-shaped 
cranium! Immense! His eccentricities of speech remind me of 
a certain lady in the Happy Thought series. I fancy she was 
My Aunt in Round About my Garden. But what matter? While 
there's life in a joke, there’s hope. To see the silly old dodderer is 
perpetual smile, to hear him is a laugh directly he opens his mouth. 
Both comedians are admirably fitted. Brimming over with “ divil- 
ment” is Miss JeEnNrE McNutry as the buxom Irish waiting-maid, 
| With Mr. A. E. Ggzorcs as Michael O’ Docherty for her particular 
‘bould sojer boy.” Both first-rate, and never overdoing it. Mr. 
Watson is most artistic as Colonel Roscoe (only why pocket the 
table-cloth, and reduce his impersonation in this one scene to the 
lowest old-fashioned farce ?); and Mr. Roper Spyers just hits off, 
without more exaggeration than is within the license of modern 
farcical comedy, the character of the susceptible Captain Cullendar, 
such “a man for the ladies,” who, if he lives long enough, will 
make as many “ propositions” as ever did old Evctm. Than 





Miss Ettis JEFFREYS no more captivating representative of the 
light-hearted Lydia Mendle could be found. Quite up to his brother- 
officers is Mr. CHarRLEs GarTH as Lieutenant Allison; while the 
earnestness of Miss HELEN Ferrers as Mrs. Morrison, and the 
helplessness and impetuosity of Miss MarGarET Hatstan as her 
pretty daughter Geraldine, greatly strengthen the plot where it 
would be at its weakest. Altogether, from 8.45 till eleven a capital 
entertainment. No one who loves a hearty laugh, rapid action, and 
whimsical situations, should on any account miss an opportunity 
of seeing this brisk, bustling piece, perfectly cast and acted. 








A TRIFLING ApDITION.—All sorts and conditions of men are be- 
coming a trifle weary of reading the head-line, ‘‘ Mr. KEnsiT enters a 
protest.” Every lover of order, even among those who sympathise 
with the principles he professes, but not with his practices, would 
like to see the mentite announcement, just for once, in this 
form, “‘ Mr. Kenstt enters a protest and doesn’t come out again.” 





A Botp British Butu.—In the account given by the Daily 
News of the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of CHARLES THE First it is stated “there was not standing room 
yesterday morning at the church of St. Margaret Pattens in the 
City at 12°15 p.m.” Ofcourse not. At that particular hour there 
is never standing room anywhere. But—what o'clock was it? 





YA piace where “Gaol Birds” are caged should be called “A 
Knave-iary.” 
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OPENING PARADE OF [THE FPARLWIAMoo 





|, Meanwhile Prince ARTHUR has laid aside 
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| Fesruary 8, 1899.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


| EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, February 7.— 
| Parliament met to-day for a new Session. | 
Hope it will prove a little livelier than the | 
| Jast. Only those who lived through it (some | 
have since died) know how dull it was. It 
is the unexpected that happens, somebody | 
has said. It didn’t with usin the Commons | 
last year. The malevolent monotony of a 
massive majority lay over House as a wet 
blanket. Impossible even for the liveliest 
nature to wriggle under its dank folds. 

Potentiality of wholesome irruptions in the 
incident of the new gathering. When Par- | 
liament prorogued, the SqurrE oF MaLwoop 
was Leader of the Opposition. To-day he sits | 
apart; has voluntarily resumed the dignity 
of a private Member. Couldn’t stand the 

oings on of unnamed turbulent spirits infa 
Party whose ancient watchword was “‘ Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform.” The waving 
of flags, the beating of drums, the blowing of 
trumpets, and the clashing of arms he could | 
not away with. So he resigned his com- 
mission, and will serve in the ranks. 

The Member for Sark, who holds that the 
poet is also prophet, will have it that 
SPENSER foresaw the scene in the House 
to-day when in “‘ The Teares of the Muses,”’ 
he thus discoursed : 


But to some gentle spirit, from whose tongue } 
Large streames of honnie and sweete nectar flowe, 
Scorning the boldness of such base-borne men 
Which dare their follies forth so rashlie throwe, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell 
Than so himselfe to mockerie to sell. 


“Pen” SPENSER wrote as the last word of | 
the first line. But Sark isn’t thinking of | 
the SqurrE’s recess letters to the Times on 
Ritualism in the Church. 

The marvel to me is that the SqurRE, not 
chiefly famous for long-suffering equability | 
of temper, should so long have remained at | 
a thankless post. He began his political | 
career by sacrificing an assured position at | 
the Parliamentary Bar guerdoned with | 
more than Ministerial salary. He closed it | 
by gallant endeavour to keep together the | 
querulous remnant of a routed Party. A| 
grizzled captain finds joy in fighting against | 
whatsoever odds, if hie own following be 
compact and disciplined. With mutiny 
threatened, lukewarmness at best, the 
stoutest heart must grow sick, and long to 
be quit of the whole business. So the 
SquIRE OF Matwoop has vacated the cush- 
ioned but thorn-pierced seat of the Leader, 
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Little Tomkyns (relating adventure). 


‘*IT WAS SIMPLY WONDERFUL. 
TuHirD TIME, EVERY INCIDENT OF MY LIFE CAME BACK TO ME DISTINCTLY.” 
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The Brute Brown. “I say, YOU DIDN’T HAPPEN TO REMEMBER THAT FIVER I LENT yYot 


LAST YEAR, DID you ?” 








and will carry his musket in the ranks. 
It is on the chance of its occasionally 
ving off at unexpected moments in unusual 


rections that Sark bases his expectation 
of the coming Session being salted with 


glance of CAWMELL-BANNERMAN, it -would 
seem that life is still worth living. 


Business done. — CAWMELL- BANNERMAN, 


G.C.B., takes the place of Leader of the 


: - / 0 yposition vice the Tired Warrior, whose 
something more of human interest than | ag x 


was the last. 


widow's weeds and smiles across the 
table at the bridegroom en second noces. ‘I 
am,” he said, speaking at Edinburgh when | 
€ joyousness of Christmas was on its very | 
eve marred by announcement of the SquIRE | 
oF MaLwoop’s resignation (By the way, it | 
was on Christmas Eve, twelve years ago, 
that our ever-lamented GRANDOLPH planked 
down his more amazing resignation) —* I 
aun,” he said, “in a widowed position, 
ough no fault of mine, and apparently I 
am not even to have any voice in the choice 
ot & successor.”’ 
Watching the coy glances of ex-Widow 
ALFOUR across the table, the blush that 


es her fair cheek as she meets the 
ee 








helm is now a hive for bees. 








LYRICAL OUTRAGES. 
II.—A SuppricaTion (aT A Bazaar). 


ForGET not yet, inside the tent 

How many folks their money meant 

To keep, and yet through me have spent ; 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet that I began 

This weary work at noon, since whan 

The suit the service none tell can ; 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet my great assays— 
The buyers’ irritating ways, 


« Their painful bargaining delays, 


Forget not yet! 


Forget not! O, forget not this, 
What toil promoting raffles is— 
That many take pore | things amiss, 
Forget not yet! 
Forget not, if thou hast approved 
The skill which buyers’ hearts hath moved, 
My tea at five I e’er have loved— 
Forget not this! 








EvipEnT.—One day last week an elderly 
lady, much interested in every very latest 
topic, as displayed in head-lines o 


As I SANK FOR THE 


news- | 


yapers, startled her companions by dropping | 
ier Times and exclaiming to her friends, | 


‘‘My dears! No wonder there are these 
tremendous Bank Robberies! Why there 's 
actually a foreig 
‘Burglarian Ministry’! 
would be no difficulty in disposing of the 
notes abroad!” [When it was explained to 
her that for “‘ Burglarian” she should have 
read ‘ Bulgarian,” the lady was considerably 


Of course there 


| disappointed.] 








State which is ruled by a | 
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‘* THERE GOES THE SECOND Mrs. MuaGeray !” 
‘Gracious! WHAT ON EARTH DID HE MARRY HER FOR 
‘*OH, HE SAID HE WANTED SOME ONE TO AMUSE THE CHILDREN !” 


>” 








| As for the Ponte Vecchio, it was turned into a switchback railway 
| at last, but it never paid. There is the Ponte Nuovo—— 

Tourist. No, thank you. But look here. There must be some- 
|thing. Where are the pictures ? 

Guide. They were taken to Rome, Sir, when the Palazzo Pitti 
and the Palazzo degli Uffizi were pulled down. 

Tourist. How about statues ? q remember old statues every- 
where, and some vile modern ones. 

Guide. Yes, Sir, years ago, but the old ones were all cleared 
away to make more room for the electric tramways. But there's 
a magnificent statue of Italy on the Piazza at Fiesole. The 
|figure is two hundred feet high, made of cast iron, painted to 
look like marble. She holds an electric light in her hand, which 
you can see at night from miles away. 

Tourist. But I’d rather not. How 
Where is Santa Maria Novella ? 

Guide. Excuse me, Sir; Santa Maria Novellissima. 


FLORENCE IN THE FUTURE. 


(A very distant Future, let us hope.) 

Tourist. Can you speak English ? 

Guide. Yes, Sir. l lived in London for many years. 

Tourist. It is a very long time since I was in Florence. 
is there to see in your city now ? 

Guide. The city has been entirely improved, Sir. 
new Palazzo Municipale. It is superb. 

Tourist. 1 don’t think I should care for that. 
| there ? 

Guide. There are the new Boulevards, the Piazza Umberto and 
| the Ponte Nuovo. They are all magnificent, and the American 
| visitors admire them very much. So do the English visitors, but 
| there are very few of them. It is curious, for Florence has been 
| made quite new and handsome. 

Tourist. I don’t wish to see new buildings. 


What 





There is the 


What else is 


about the churches? 


There 


Isn’t there any- | It 





thing old ? 

Guide. Oh, yes, Sir, of course. 
Emmanuele. That is more than thirty years old. 

Tourist. I remember the hideous square. But where are the 
old buildings ? How about the Baptistery ? 

Guide. Oh, that was pulled down six years ago to make more 
room for the tramways. It was a dark, ugly old place. 


which nobody liked. 

Tourist. What ? 

‘one ? 

Guide. There was some old campanile. 
the Hawaii Territory World's Fair Syndicate. 

Tourist. Anyhow, there’s the Ponte Vecchio. 

Guide. Oh, yes, Sir. But nobody goes to see that. It was 
| pulled down a great many years ago, and some old-fashioned, 
artistic Florentines made a great fuss, so it was put up again 
on dry land at the end of the Cascine. 
| to do that years ago. Pull down an old building, and put it up 

again in quite a different place, and then say it was just the same. 


There is the Piazza Vittorio | 


There 
is a beautiful new Battistero now, made of glass and iron, like the 
Crystal Palace near London, put up in place of the old Cathedral 
You don’t mean to say GrorTo’s Tower has | 


I think it was sold to) off to Turin. 


The Municipality used | 


was an old church once, but the present one is quite new. | 
is made of steel, with thin stone stuck all over it, to look like 
a stone building, just like the Tower Bridge in London. You 
know, Sir, we get many artistic ideas from England. It iss 
very clever imitation, and much admired. ae 
| Tourist. No doubt. I'll ask you one final question. Whichis 
| the oldest building now standing in Florence ? ; 

| Guide. Well, really, Sir, I’m not quite sure. I should think the 
| gasometer on the left bank of the Arno is about as old as anything. 
Phe Stazione Centrale was very ancient, but of course the new 
| Railway Station—— 

Tourist. That Il do. I arrived at that station this morning. You 
| take me back there, and I ’ll leave this unhappy place for ever. I'm 
It may be a rectangular, monotonous city, but its 
| now the oldest town in Italy. 


| 








| ‘*It’s an Ill Wind—.” 


Captain Crosstrees (putting down paper containing reports of recent 
| gales). Well, there’s one thing satisfactorily proved ! 
Lieutenant Gunwale. What's that, Sir ? 


Captain Crosstrees. The impossibility of any foreign fleet getting 
into Dover Harbour. 





| It hardly seemed worth the trouble. epeey they did not put up 
| a memorial to every old building, as the English did to Temple Bar. 
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